El rey de Harlem 
Federico Garcia Lorca 


Con una cuchara de palo 

le arrancaba los ojos a los cocodrilos 
y golpeaba el trasero de los monos. 
Con una cuchara de palo. 


Fuego de siempre dormia en los pedernales, 
y los escarabajos borrachos de anis 
olvidaban el musgo de las aldeas. 


Aquel viejo cubierto de setas 

iba al sitio donde lloraban los negros 
mientras crujia la cuchara del rey 

y llegaban los tanques de agua podrida. 


Las rosas huían por los filos 

de las últimas curvas del aire 

y en los montones de azafrán 

los niños machacaban pequeñas ardillas 
con un rubor de frenesí manchado. 


Es preciso cruzar los puentes 

y llegar al rumor negro 

para que el perfume de pulmon 

nos golpee las sienes con su vestido 
de caliente piña. 


Es preciso matar al rubio vendedor de aguardiente, 

a todos los amigos de la manzana y de la arena; 

y es necesario dar con los puños cerrados 

a las pequeñas judías que tiemblan llenas de burbujas, 

para que el rey de Harlem cante con su muchedumbre, 

para que los cocodrilos duerman en largas filas 

bajo el amianto de la luna, 

y para que nadie dude de la infinita belleza 

de los plumeros, los ralladores, los cobres y las cacerolas de las cocinas. 


jAy, Harlem! jAy, Harlem! jAy, Harlem! 

No hay angustia comparable a tus rojos oprimidos, 
a tu sangre estremecida dentro del eclipse oscuro, 
a tu violencia granate, sordomuda en la penumbra, 
a tu gran rey prisionero, con un traje de conserje. 


The King of Harlem 


With a wooden spoon 

he'd gouge out the eyes of the crocodiles 
and strike the behind of the monkeys. 
With a wooden spoon. 


All-time fire slept in the flints, 
and the beetles drunk on anisette 
forgot the moss of the villages. 


That old man covered with runs of mucus 
used to go to the place where the Blacks wept 
while the king's spoon creaked 

and the vats of foul water arrived. 


The roses would make a hairbreadth escape along the lines 
of the very last curves of the air 

and on the heaps of saffron 

the children would crush little squirrels 

with a glow of dirty frenzy. 


It is imperative to cross the bridges 

and to reach the black murmur 

so that the lung perfume 

may strike our temples with its vestment 
of comforting folks. 


It is imperative to kill the blond liquor seller, 

the friends all over the block and in the arena; 

and it is necessary to deal out with clenched fists 

against the little old-womanish Jewish bean bags that tremble full of bubbles, 

so that the king of Harlem may sing with his throng, 

so that the crocodiles may sleep in long rows 

beneath the asbestos of the moon, 

and so that nobody may doubt the infinite beauty 

of the feather dusters, the graters, the copper pans and the casseroles in the kitchens. 


Ay, Harlem! Ay, Harlem! Ay, Harlem! 

There is no anguish comparable to your oppressed reds, 
to your distressed blood inside the dark eclipse, 

to your garnet violence, deaf and dumb in the twilight, 

to your great king a prisoner, in the uniform of a caretaker. 


Tenia la noche una hendidura y quietas salamandras de marfil. 
Las muchachas americanas 

llevaban niños y monedas en el vientre 

y los muchachos se desmayaban en la cruz del desperezo. 


Ellos son. 
Ellos son los que beben el whisky de plata junto a los volcanes 
y tragan pedacitos de corazón por las heladas montañas del oso. 


Aquella noche el rey de Harlem, con una durísima cuchara, 
le arrancaba los ojos a los cocodrilos 

y golpeaba el trasero de los monos. 

Con una durísima cuchara. 


Los negros lloraban confundidos 

entre paraguas y soles de oro, 

los mulatos estiraban gomas, ansiosos de llegar al torso blanco, 
y el viento empañaba espejos 

y quebraba las venas de los bailarines. 


jNegros! ¡Negros! ¡Negros! ¡Negros! 

La sangre no tiene puertas en vuestra noche boca arriba. 
No hay rubor. Sangre furiosa por debajo de las pieles, 
viva en la espina del puñal y en el pecho de los paisajes, 
bajo las pinzas y las retamas de la celeste luna de Cáncer. 


Sangre que busca por mil caminos muertes enharinadas y ceniza de nardo, 
cielos yertos en declive donde las colonias de planetas 
rueden por las playas con los objetos abandonados. 


Sangre que mira lenta con el rabo del ojo, 

hecha de espartos exprimidos y néctares subterráneos. 
Sangre que oxida al alisio descuidado en una huella 

y disuelve a las mariposas en los cristales de la ventana. 


Es la sangre que viene, que vendrá 

por los tejados y azoteas, por todas partes, 

para quemar la clorofila de las mujeres rubias, 

para gemir al pie de las camas, ante el insomnio de los lavabos, 
y estrellarse en una aurora de tabaco y bajo amarillo. 


iHay que huir!, 

huir por las esquinas y encerrarse en los últimos pisos, 
porque el tuétano del bosque penetrará por las rendijas 
para dejar en vuestra carne una leve huella de eclipse 
y una falsa tristeza de guante desteñido y rosa química. 


The night had a cleft and motionless ivory salamanders. 

The American girls 

were carrying children and coins in their wombs 

and the boys would faint on the cross of their outstretched limbs. 


It is they. 
It is they who drink the silver whisky by the volcanoes 
and swallow morsels of heart on the frozen mountains of the bear. 


That night the king of Harlem, with a very hardest of spoons, 
would gouge out the eyes of the crocodiles 

and strike the behind of the monkeys. 

With a very hardest of spoons. 


The Blacks would weep in their confusion 

between umbrellas and suns of gold, 

the Mulattos smooth out gum gel, eager to obtain a white torso, 
and the wind befog mirrors 

and mar the dancers' vein. 


Blacks! Blacks! Blacks! Blacks! 

The blood has no doors in your night facing upwards. 

No blushing. Furious blood underneath the skins, 

alive in the point of the dagger and in the breast of the landscapes, 
beneath the pincers and the broom bushes of the celestial moon of Cancer. 


Blood that tries in a thousand ways for floured deaths and nard ash, 
rigid heavens sloping downwards where the colonies of planets 
wheel on the banks with the forsaken objects. 


Blood that slowly looks out of the corner of the eye, 

made from squeezed esparto grass and subterranean nectars. 
Blood that rusts the unwary trade wind into a track 

and dissolves the butterflies on the windowpanes. 


It's the blood that is coming, that will come 

on the tiled and on the terraced roofs, everywhere, 

to scorch the chlorophyll of the blond women, 

to moan by the foot of the beds, before the insomnia of the washstands, 
and to fizzle out in a sunrise of tobacco and drab yellow. 


Got to flee!, 

flee around the corners and lock oneself in on the top floors, 
because the pith of the woodland will enter through the cracks 
to leave in your flesh a slight trace of an eclipse 

and a false sadness of withered glove and chemical rose. 


Es por el silencio sapientisimo 

cuando los cocineros y los camareros y los que limpian con la lengua 
las heridas de los millonarios 

buscan al rey por las calles o en los ángulos del salitre. 


Un viento sur de madera, oblicuo en el negro fango, 

escupe a las barcas rotas y se clava puntillas en los hombros. 
Un viento sur que lleva 

colmillos, girasoles, alfabetos 

y una pila de Volta con avispas ahogadas. 


EI olvido estaba expresado por tres gotas de tinta sobre el monéculo. 
El amor por un solo rostro invisible a flor de piedra. 

Médulas y corolas componían sobre las nubes 

un desierto de tallos, sin una sola rosa. 


A la izquierda, a la derecha, por el Sur y por el Norte, 
se levanta el muro impasible 

para el topo y la aguja del agua. 

No busquéis, negros, su grieta 

para hallar la máscara infinita. 

Buscad el gran sol del centro 

hechos una piña zumbadora. 

El sol que se desliza por los bosques 

seguro de no encontrar una ninfa. 

El sol que destruye números y no ha cruzado nunca un sueño, 
el tatuado sol que baja por el río 

y muge seguido de caimanes. 


iNegros! ¡Negros! ¡Negros! ¡Negros! 

Jamás sierpe, ni cebra, ni mula 

palidecieron al morir. 

El leñador no sabe cuando expiran 

los clamorosos árboles que corta. 

Aguardad bajo la sombra vegetal de vuestro rey 

a que cicutas y cardos y ortigas turben postreras azoteas. 


Entonces, negros, entonces, entonces, 

podréis besar con frenesí las ruedas de las bicicletas, 
poner parejas de microscopios en las cuevas de las ardillas 
y danzar al fin sin duda, mientras las flores erizadas 
asesinan a nuestro Moisés casi en los juncos del cielo. 


jAy, Harlem disfrazada! 

jAy, Harlem, amenazada por un gentío de trajes sin cabeza! 
Me llega tu rumor, 

me llega tu rumor atravesando troncos y ascensores, 

a través de láminas grises 

donde flotan tus automóviles cubiertos de dientes, 

a través de los caballos muertos y los crímenes diminutos, 
a través de tu gran rey desesperado 

cuyas barbas llegan al mar. 


It is in the most knowledgeable silence 

when the cooks and the waiters and those who clean with their tongue 
the wounds of the millionaires 

pick up the king on the streets or in the saltpetre angles. 


A south wind of orchestral timber, oblique in the black muck, 
spits at the broken boats and nails lace to its shoulders. 

A south wind that carries 

venom teeth, sunflower turnabouts, pencil-pusher alphabets 
and a voltaic pile with drowned wasps. 


Forgetting would find expression in three drops of ink over the monocle. 
Love in one single invisible face flush with the stone surface. 

Marrows and corollas would compose above the clouds 

a desert of stems, without a single rose. 


On the left, on the right, in the South and in the North 
rises the wall, impassable 

for the mole and the needle of the water. 

Don't search its fissure, Blacks, 

in order to find the infinite mask. 

Search for the great sun of the centre, 

as a group of humming folks. 

The sun that slides through the woods, 

certain not to encounter a nymph. 

The sun that destroys numbers and hasn't ever come across a dream, 
the tattooed sun that goes down the river 

and bellows followed by caimans. 


Blacks! Blacks! Blacks! Blacks! 

Never snake, nor zebra, nor mule 

turned pale in the face of dying. 

The lumberman does not know when will expire 

the resounding giant trees he fells. 

Bide your time in the leafy shadow of your king 

until hemlocks and thistles and nettles upset the remotest terrace roofs. 


Then, Blacks, then, then, 

will you be able to frantically kiss the wheels of the bicycles, 

to place pairs of microscopes inside the dens of the squirrels 
and to dance at last without doubting, while the bristling flowers 
do in our Moses practically in the rushes of heaven. 


Ay, Harlem in disguise! 

Ay, Harlem, threatened by a mob of costumes with no heads! 

Your murmur reaches me, 

your murmur reaches me as it passes through tree trunks and elevators, 
through grey sheets 

on which float your automobiles covered with teeth, 

through the dead horses and the diminutive crimes, 

through your great desperate king 

whose beard reaches to the sea. 


Notes on poem and translation of "El rey de Harlem" by Federico Garcia Lorca 


One shouldn't want, one should love. 
Federico Garcia Lorca’ 
Preliminary remarks: 


e In the following I'll try to explain and justify my positions — and the resulting translations. This 
seems advisable to me because of the considerable number of points where my comprehension of 
the poem differs from what others have said about it. 

e The Spanish text I'm using is a synthesis of the text in Christopher Maurer's bilingual edition of 
PNY?, and a very similar text available on the internet*, with just a few minor differences. 

I'm not taking into consideration a rather different version available on the internet, in minor 
variations, too. In that version, the first line of the poem merely says "Con una cuchara", omitting 
the words "de palo", and so it can be identified at first glance. 

e Juan C. Sager's 1999 article "Comprehension and interpretation in the multiple translations of 
Federico Garcia Lorca's Poeta en Nueva York" interestingly shows the helplessness — both of the 
translators' he quotes and of his own (back in 1999, and necessarily narrow-minded because his 
focus lies on machine translation) — when it comes to a poem impossible to translate without 
understanding. 

e The manuscript of "El rey de Harlem" is dated 5th August 1929, and we should keep in mind that 
it is a Summer poem, whence its numerous allusions to heat and drought. They are not exclusively 
allusions to Africa. Also, we are in the heydays of the Harlem Renaissance?® and of Prohibition, and 
just before the Great Depression. 

e Federico Garcia Lorca read "El rey de Harlem" in his lectures, with introductory remarks helping 
the public to understand, and these remarks should be taken into account where they are relevant 
for the translation, along with any other available helpful pieces of information. 


The title: 


The poem deals with the Spirit of the Harlem Renaissance, called "the king of Harlem", and with 
the narrator's reaction to meeting the Blacks, upon exploring New York and thus Harlem, as did 
Lorca himself. (It should be kept in mind, however, that Lorca's own reaction, in his letters from 
America as translated by Christopher Maurer in PNY, was rather different from the narrator's.) 


The poem itself: 


The poem is presented in three parts, which I'll refer to with the Roman numbers 1, II, and III. 
Each part begins with a background picture of alienation: 

I-S1 to I-S4 

II-S1 to II-S4 

IH-S1 to III-S3 


These respective background pictures are followed by the narrator adding: 
a kind of dream in I-S5 to I-S6 
an aborting revolution in II-S5 to H-S8 
an empathic utopia in IH-S4 to III-S6 


And the closing stanza of each part is an outcry: 
of lament in I-S7 
of despair in II-S9 
of knowing spiritual solidarity in III-S7 


1 http://nome.primus.ca/~remedy3/The Irresistible Beauty Of All Things.htm 
All internet links accessed 29th May 2024 or later. 
? Federico Garcia Lorca, "Poet in New York". Translated by Greg Simon and Steven F. White. Edited and with an 
Introduction and follow-up by Christopher Maurer, 1988, reprinted in Penguin Classics 2002 — hereafter PNY. 
3 https://trianarts.com/federico-garcia-lorca-el-rey-de-harlem/ 
* https://ddd.uab.cat/pub/quaderns/11385790n3/11385790n3p81 .pdf 
5 Hera link to the French Wikipedia article and two English ones: 
https://fr.wikipedia.org/wiki/Harlem 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Harlem — https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Harlem_Renaissance 
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It should be noted that the poem is not suggesting any kind of solution! 


Federico Garcia Lorca indeed never recovered from what he saw of the predicament of the Blacks 
in the USA. In his introduction to PNY, page xx, Christopher Maurer says: 


What Lorca saw of racial discrimination in New York troubled him for the rest of his life. In 
1933 he told an interviewer in Buenos Aires that he wanted to write a tragedy about the 
blacks, but could not do so until he had fully understood "a world shameless and cruel 
enough to divide people by color when in fact color is the sign of God's artistic genius." 
(Translation as provided by Christopher Maurer, without the original text.) 


And Federico Garcia Lorca puts his fundamental position like this, in the manuscript of his March 
1932 lecture as translated by Christopher Maurer: "[...] | have come from the countryside and do 
not believe that man is the most important thing in the world." 

Thus Federico Garcia Lorca, as a country boy with a townsman's education, never lost his basic 
intuition of being connected to the root of everything, along with the intuition of everything else 
being connected to the same root, like different shoots of the same bush. 

People who have lost this intuition (or never even had it, maybe) might easily misunderstand this 
being connected — vertically, so to say, interdependent — mistaking it for a horizontal connection 
between seemingly independent phenomena; and sure enough: in the French Wikipedia article 
about Federico Garcia Lorca it is called a "sorte d'animisme infantile" (kind of infantile animism).’ 
Likewise, the fictions the narrator adds to the background pictures in each of the three parts of the 
poem are bound to fail — precisely because they belong to the horizontal kind. 


The first translation difficulty lies in the past tense used in eight of the eleven background picture 
stanzas: in the four stanzas in Part I, in two of the four in Part II, and in one of the three in Part III, 
with the verbs in the Spanish imperfecto tense (as opposed to the preterito tense). 

The difference is that the preterit tense expresses a past phenomenon that took place at one point 
in time, once and for all, whereas the imperfect expresses a past phenomenon that took place over 
a lapse of time, or was repeated (occasionally or regularly). 


Federico Garcia Lorca uses the Spanish imperfecto in those eight of the eleven background 
picture stanzas, and our first difficulty is how to render this aspect of duration without having an 
equivalent English tense at our disposal. 


The idea of that background is that the Spirit of the Harlem Renaissance, although close to Nature 
and not industrialised or Americanised, is nevertheless an alienated phenomenon in an alienated 
context. A wooden spoon, for example, is not exactly a hi-tech instrument, but the alienated king of 
Harlem misuses this typically human tool®, "horizontally", to inflict harm on others — on the Other. 
Christopher Maurer, in his introduction to PNY, pp. xviii-xix, says (his italics): 


If there is a moral explanation for the suffering Lorca sees in New York, it lies in this: man's 
ignorance of, or indifference to, "the other." [...] The stubborn hermeticism of much of Poet in 
New York may be seen as a refusal to ignore that "otherness," [...] 


Translate: Lorca acknowledges the Other — many of his readers don't. 

(But it looks very much to me as if for Christopher Maurer this "otherness" (that is: alterity) and 
alienation were more or less the same thing.) 

My take is that there is also quite a bit of "stubborn hermeticism" simply due to technically rash 
ways of superficially hurrying through Lorca, the resulting incomprehension leading to poor 
translation (and sometimes to utter nonsense). 


ê PNY, p 196. 

7 https://fr.wikipedia.org/wiki/Federico_Garcia_Lorca 
This somewhat crude categorising is very different from Federico Garcia Lorca's own "[people's] color is the sign of 
God's artistic genius" (as translated by Christopher Maurer, PNY, p. xx). 

A monotheist equivalent of Shunryu Suzuki's "Beginner's mind" might be the saying (by Jesus?) that only those who 
are like little children (as different from “infantile”) have access to the realm of the Divine. 

8 With "de palo" (wooden), Lorca might also have a wink at the Palo religion. But this would require deeper investigation 
into his knowledge about Afro-Cuban culture, possibly through Lydia Cabrera (cf. his dedication of "La casada infiel"): 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Palo_(religion) 

Trivia: Martin von Koppenfels, in his 2000 Spanish - German bilingual edition "Dichter in New York" has I-S1L1 and L4 
without "de palo", but he translates it: "Mit einem hölzernen Löffel" (With a wooden spoon). What Lorca might possibly 
have added to the initial text looks very much like it was removed by von Koppenfels — but not from his translation. 
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The stanzas in detail: 
Part I: 


In the first four stanzas, the narrator draws a background picture of an alienated "king of Harlem", 
alienated Nature, weeping alienated Blacks, and cruel rich alienated Whites. 


I-S1: 

The terms "de palo" has already been treated above. Juan C. Sager discusses L1 to 3 on p. 94 of 
his article. He quotes different translations, but without specifying in how far "polysemic and neutral 
words are replaced by words expressing violence and forcefulness". He does not say what 
meanings he has in mind, nor where he thinks the translators stray from the original text, nor does 
he suggest his own alternatives. His idea may be comprehensible for those familiar with machine 
translation, perhaps, but it certainly isn't for the innocent reader. 

I-S1L2 to 3: 

| hope to work around the translation difficulty of the Spanish imperfect tense by using he'd with 
two infinitives; for "golpeaba" we need the same verb as in I-S5L4, where it means strike our mind. 


I-S2L1: 

Spanish "siempre" means always. S&W?® reduce it to "age-old" (that is: concerning the past only, 
and merely some latter part of it), thus corrupting the meaning for no discernible reason. 

I-S2L2 to 3: 

The alienation is seen here as a possible surface phenomenon of drunkenness, but with a hint at 
alcohol addiction. 

The stanza as part of the picture will hopefully be clear enough, especially because of the term all- 
time, but the idea of forgetting will receive a complementary meaning in III-S3L1. 


1-S3L1: 

Spanish "aquel" is that. S&W reduce it to "the". 

"Setas" means either "mushrooms" or something like clots of nasal mucus, and in our context of 
sobbing it can only be the latter. S&W choose "mushrooms", which is perfectly meaningless. 

Our translation difficulty is how to express those clots of nasal mucus using a normal English word 
rather than the somewhat familiar terms snots (meaning snobbish people, too) or boogers (which 
are rather hardened clots inside the nose). 

However, there seems to be no English word for things like liquid wax running down the outside of 
a candle and hardening, or for icy water running down a wall and freezing, or for paint running 
down a vertical surface and drying, or for nasal mucus running out and coagulating (English slaver 
only covers dripping saliva). All these vertical "setas" end in a kind of nose; and the old man, crying 
uncontrollably, is covered with such streaks of coagulated and/or coagulating mucus. 

1-S3L2: 

The large number of those "setas" shows that the Blacks’ weeping took place over a long period of 
time, and that the old man participated regularly. 

1-S3L4: 

Juan C. Sager quotes L4 (omitting the verb) with different translations on p. 94, and again | can't 
see his point. 


I-S4L1: 

"Las rosas" (The roses) will reappear in II-S9L5, in "falsa tristeza de [...] rosa química" (false 
sadness of [...] chemical rose); and as mere stems in III-S3L4, in "un desierto de tallos, sin una 
sola rosa" (a desert of stems, without a single rose). It is only from this third occurrence that we will 
retrospectively be able to understand their second meaning. Here they flee from the omnipresent 
alienation. 

Spanish "huir por los filos" is not S&W's "to flee along the blades". It is to make an escape as 
narrow as the edge of a knife or of a razor blade, which is why | suggest to "make a hairbreadth 
escape" — and it is to flee in the direction (of [...] the air). This requires the complementary "along 
the lines" because of the meaning revealed in III-S3L3 to 4. 


? I'm using the abbreviation S&W for Greg Simon and Steven F. White, the translators of the 1988 "Poet in New York" 
edited by Christopher Maurer, op. cit. 


I-S4L3 to 5: 

In the world of money, belonging to the rich, "en los montones de azafran" (on the heaps of 
saffron), even the children are affected by the "frenesi manchado" (dirty frenzy) of sadism against 
Nature and the Other. The children's faces show a glow in L5, a "rubor" (literally: redness), which 
means that the rush of blood to their faces is visible — and it can only be visible if the faces of these 
rich, spoiled children are white-skinned, not black. The "heaps of saffron", owned by the Whites, as 
opposed to the "vats of foul water" in I-S3L4, make it clear that the Harlem Blacks are seen as 
poor. 

No translation difficulties. 


On the basis of this background picture, the narrator now depicts a kind of dream in I-S5 and I-S6. 


I-S5: 

Juan C. Sager discusses L2 and L5 (adding the definite article: "la caliente piña") on p. 85. 

Since blushed red faces are visible on Whites only, not on Blacks, the Spanish expression can only 
be "rumor negro" (black murmur), and not "rubor negro" (black redness). S&W change black 
murmur in L2 to "murmuring blacks", and the subjunctive "golpee" (so that ... may strike) in L4 to 
"so ... can buffet". The translation problem is that Spanish "sienes" (temples) only means the sides 
of the human head, not the sacred buildings: the black colour strikes our eye; the murmur our ear, 
the perfume our nose. This might require a Translator's note. 

I-S5L5: 

In this line, there are two translation difficulties: "caliente" and "piña". 

e Spanish "pina" indeed has the two meanings mentioned by Juan C. Sager (pine cone and 
pineapple) — and quite a few more. The RAE dictionary has as its 4th entry (of 14) for pifia’®: 


4. f. Conjunto de personas o cosas unidas o agregadas estrechamente. 
(Group of persons or things closely united or aggregated.) 


And the Blacks of the Harlem Renaissance are not plants or fruit, but a group of people closely 
linked, as are the scales of a pine cone, to and around the Spirit of the Harlem Renaissance they 
are invested with. 

The translation problem with the Blacks being referred to by this "piña" is that neither cluster of 
people, nor circle of friends, nor community, nor people congregating seem satisfactory. 

For the time being, | have no better suggestion than "folks". 

e These Blacks are the vestment of the Spirit (traditionally often represented as breath, here it is 
"the lung perfume" — for /ung/'s] it would have to be defl] pulmón) that strikes our body-mind 
continuum (our perceptual apparatus and our own spirit). And they are "caliente" (warm), both in 
the sense of making us warm (like warm weather) and in the sense of keeping us warm (like warm 
clothes), but | wouldn't like to make it its vestment of warm folks. 

Heart-warming and warm-hearted (both at the same time, which would be difficult enough) is no 
adequate solution either, because this is not an affair of the heart, but of spirit-mind-body. 

Basing myself on the RAE dictionary, 2nd entry (of 11) for "caliente""': 


2. adj. Dicho de una habitación, de una vestidura, etc.: Que proporcionan calor y comodidad. 
(Said about a dwelling place, about clothing, etc.: Which provide warmth and comfort.), 


all | can suggest is "comforting" (also thinking of Paul Simon's "Bridge over Troubled Water"). 


1-S6: 

In the first four lines of I-S6, the poem advises to "matar" (kill). The term has a wide range of literal 
and figurative meanings, very similar in both languages, so there is no translation difficulty. 

I-S6L1: 

Spanish "aguardiente" is a contraction of agua + ardiente (ardent water), and the actual meaning 
covers a pretty wide range of distilled alcohol, liquor. S&W's "firewater" might be considered a 
"false friend" in translators' jargon (a word or expression with different meanings in the two 
languages, but with treacherously similar appearances). Yet there is nevertheless quite a 


1 https://dle.rae.es/pifia 
1 https://dle.rae.es/caliente 
12 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Aguardiente — https://es.wikipedia.org/wiki/Aguardiente 
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difference between the Frontier American Indians and the East Coast Harlem Renaissance in the 
Prohibition era, in the Roaring Twenties, shortly before the Great Depression’. 


1-S6L2: 

Along with the seller of prohibited liquor are to be killed "todos los amigos de la manzana y de la 
arena". 

If we translate "all the friends of (the) apple and (of the) sand", we produce mere gibberish, a 
meaningless string of words, and | don't think there can be any excuses of the "surrealism" kind. 


Let's proceed step by step: 

(1) "todos los amigos" (all the friends) 

In the heyday of Prohibition, when the poem was written, there is the "blond" local liquor seller of 
L1. His "friends" are the local customers and maybe the guests of his speakeasy, which covers a 
relatively small neighbourhood. (During Prohibition, presumably, not too many people would travel 
very far for a drink if they could help it.) 


(2) If now we look up "manzana" in the RAE dictionary, we find, after the meaning "apple": 


2. f. Espacio urbano, edificado o destinado a la edificación, generalmente cuadrangular, 
delimitado por calles por todos sus lados. 
(Urban space, built up or meant to be built up, generally quadrangular, bordered by 
streets on all its sides.) 


More colloquially: a block (of houses). That's where those "friends" dwell. Rather than the literal 
translation "all the friends in the block" | prefer to borrow the phrase "all over the block" from 
Leonard Cohen's "Master Song". 

(3) At a wider range, this "blond" liquor seller also has to deal with his competitors and with the 
bootleggers who provide him; and he is controlled by the Italian Mafia and by the Jewish Mafia 
(both dark-haired, as opposed to "blond", in the clichés Lorca is making fun of here). 

The whole lucrative alcohol business, during Prohibition, was exclusively run by Whites. Therefore, 
seen from the Blacks' side as Lorca's narrator sees it, all those Whites are "friends" with one 
another, in spite of their inevitable quarrels, and enemies to the Blacks. 

If we look up "arena" in the RAE dictionary, we find, as the 3rd entry (of 5), after the meanings 
sand and ground metal or mineral": 


3. f. En un circo, anfiteatro o recinto similar, lugar del combate, lucha o espectáculo. 
(In a circus, amphitheatre or similar enclosure, the place for combat, fight, or show.) 


That is: an arena. 

Since, as a playground and battlefield for those "friends", the "arena" with its gladiators is a pretty 
Roman phenomenon, it rather refers to the (Catholic) Italian Mafia — whereas the Jewish Mafia is 
covered in L3-4. 

Our translation problem is to be true to the text, which means not to disclose more than the 
original. But | can't see how to avoid the terms "block" and "arena", even though they might 
possibly make the translation more explicit than the poem (because they exclude the "surrealist" 
misreadings). 


I-S6L4: 

Juan C. Sager discusses L4 on pp. 85-86. 

While in L2 we had to choose the only plausible solution, both for "manzana" and for "arena" (lest 
we produce utter nonsense), here in L4 it would be nice if we could find a way of expressing the 
four different aspects of the original text. 

The Spanish word "judia" has the two meanings mentioned by Juan C. Sager (bean and Jewess) 
and Lorca uses the generic feminine because a generic masculine judío would only mean Jew, 
and exclude bean. (We have no reason to believe that the female Jews are supposed to be more 
hostile to the Blacks than the male Jews.) But moreover, as an adjective, judío/a also has the 
meaning avaricious or usurious. And according to the RAE dictionary*®: 


13 Here a link to an article dated 24 December 1910, on the left, also highlighted, about the "Origin of the term Firewater": 
https://newspapers.bc.edu/?a=d&d=BOSTONSH19101224-01.2.45&e=------- en-20--21-byDA.rev-txt-txIN- 
the+sacred+heart+review+1910------ 

14 https://dle.rae.es/manzana 

15 https://dle.rae.es/arena 

16 https://dle.rae.es/judio 


5. adj. despect. Dicho de una persona: Avariciosa o usurera. U. t. c. s. 
("U. t. c. s." stands for "Usado también como sustantivo" — Also used as a noun.), 


this adjective can be used as a noun, too, like the participle "casada" (married) in Federico Garcia 
Lorca's "La casada infiel" (The unfaithful wife). The word "judia" therefore, even without an 
additional noun, also retains some of its meaning as an adjective. 
These then are the four aspects we should try to reproduce here: 


(1) avaricious and/or usurious 

(2) the pseudo-feminine (generic) aspect of "judia" (Jewess) covering both male and female 
(3) Jewish 

(4) beans 


Here a pretty telling passage by Juan C. Sager (p. 86), showing how helpless he himself and many 
translators seem to be facing this L4 (although he might simply be cracking a rather poor joke, too): 


We can rephrase the original question and ask what it means for a translator to understand a 
poetic text. Who of us can give a definitive explanation of the image evoked by «llenas de 
burbujas» (full of bubbles) and its association with the preceding noun? 


All those who really don't know should easily find themselves able to "give a definitive explanation" 
after a copious dish of beans and then paying close attention to their intestines "full of bubbles" 
over the next day or so. This might not be too "poetic", but | can't see why it should be so difficult 
"to understand". 

The translation difficulty lies in the impossibility (at least for me) to reproduce each of those four 
aspects in L4 with the respective explicitness they have in the original. My hope is, however, that in 
spite of a modified first aspect ("old-womanish", since with miserly we'd lose the generic feminine), 
and a somewhat strengthened fourth aspect (making it "bean bags"), the overall result will not be 
too very different (albeit rather verbose) from the overall impression produced by the source text. 


I-S6L5 to 7: 

There are no particular translation difficulties, but we should understand the phrase "amianto de la 
luna" (asbestos of the moon). In 1929 asbestos did not have the negative health connotations it 
has today. It was merely a very efficient protection against heat and flames, in our context as a 
protection against the summer sun, which thus won't dry out and kill the sleeping crocodiles. And 
the moon here literally foreshadows its role in the eclipse mentioned in the following stanza 
(I-S7L3), and later in II-S9L4. A difficulty from now on is that "cielo" means both sky and heaven... 


I-S7: 

After adding the dream of I-S5 and I-S6 to the background picture, the narrator now closes this first 

part of the poem with a lament. 

I-S7L2: 

Juan C. Sager discusses "rojos" on p. 85. 

Here a link to the "Red Summer" of 1919 (ten years before the poem was written): 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Red_Summer 

The Wikipedia article shows (twice) a photo of "Will Brown after being burned by a white mob 

during the Omaha race riot". 

And Lorca planned to use this photo, according to the Spanish Wikipedia article": 


El proyecto de Lorca para la edición impresa de Poeta en Nueva York era el de ilustrarlo con 
una serie de fotografias descriptivas del contenido de los poemas [...] 

Las ilustraciones eran las siguientes: 

°[...] 

e Negro quemado [...] 

(Lorca's project for the printed edition of Poet in New York was to illustrate it with a series of 
photos describing the content of the poems [...] 

The illustrations were the following: 

°[...] 

¢ Burnt Black [...]) 


| don't think there were too many different photos of that kind taken in those days, back in 1919. 


17 https://es.wikipedia.org/wiki/Poeta_en_Nueva_York#llustraciones 
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The reference to the bloodshed of anti-Blacks riots, to lynching, to the repression of Civil Rights 
movements and to anti-communism should be too obvious to allow any other reading than "rojos" 
(reds [of various kinds]). We'll meet the question again in II-S8L5. 


I-S7L3 to 4: 

The "eclipse oscuro" (dark eclipse) answers the "amianto de la luna" (asbestos of the moon) in 
I-S6L7. With the Blacks' "sangre estremecida dentro del eclipse oscuro" (distressed blood inside 
the dark eclipse), the moon acquires an additional role: it represents the pigmentation of the 
Blacks’ skin, keeping the sun's ultraviolet radiation out in L3. 

In L4 it makes any blushing of the face invisible for the onlooker, as mentioned in the context of 
I-S4L5 and I-S5L2; here we additionally have the "penumbra" (twilight). 

I-S7L5: 

Juan C. Sager quotes two different translations, on p. 94. 


Part II: 


The background picture of this second part of the poem, painting the two-sided night of alienation, 
begins with alienated rich Whites in H-S1 and I-S2, followed by alienated Blacks in II-S3 and 
II-S4. 


II-S1L1: 
In L1 we have "hendidura", for which the RAE dictionary has only one meaning”: 


1. f. Corte en una superficie o en un cuerpo sólido cuando no llega a dividirlos del todo. 
(Cut in a surface or solid body when it does not completely sever them from the whole.) 


The translation difficulty is that in this stanza we have "hendidura", that in HI-S4L4 we have "grieta" 
(fissure, crack, chap) — and that in between, in II-S9L3, we have "rendijas" (cracks, clefts) for 
which we need "cracks". S&W prefer the notion of crack in all three instances. 

Both the cleft and the salamanders, two rather different phenomena, belong to the night — whose 
rich "ivory" side is not that unpleasant at all. Lorca uses three estrangement effects’? in this stanza 
(in L1, L3, and L4) in order to enhance the alienation; and S&W's translation "The night was 
cracked, and there were motionless ivory salamanders" reduces the line to rather blunt platitude. 
II-S1L4: 

Juan C. Sager discusses this L4 on p. 89, quoting several translations (it should be remembered 
that his 1999 article concerns the pretty specific field of research for machine translation). 


II-S2: 

Privileged rich Whites. There are no particular translation difficulties, except maybe finding an 
adequate term for "pedacitos" (literally: small pieces). Juan C. Sager discusses L3 again on p. 94 
(after L1-2 on p. 89), with different translations on p. 94 and 95. 


II-S3: 
In this third stanza and in the fourth, the drawing of the background picture is completed with 
alienated Blacks. The "cuchara de palo" of I-S1 now is a "durisima cuchara". 


I-84: 
Juan C. Sager discusses L3 on p. 87-88, and he provides the following helpful information on p. 
88, along with his translation: 


In order to approach the meaning of this line we can cite the introduction Lorca gave to his 
own reading of the poems in Madrid in 1932. 


protesté contra lo mas triste de todo, que los negros no quieren ser negros, que inventan 
pomadas para alisar sus rizos exquisitos y polvos que hacen sus caras grises... 


18 https://dle.rae.es/hendidura 
1° https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Defamiliarization 
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(I protested against the saddest thing of all, that the negroes do not wan [sic — J.F.] to be 
black, that they invent creams for straightening out their delightful curls and powders that 
turn their faces grey...) 


This passage of Lorca's introduction should enable us to attempt a sensible approach to "gomas" 
in this line I-S4L3: literally, it would mean something like rubbers or gums, but since the idea is to 
straighten curly hair, and since hair gel is gomina (goma plus the diminutive suffix -ina)?°, we can 
infer that here we are concerned with big quantities of "pomadas" (creams). 


II-S4L4 to 5: 

The unwholesome interference of the "viento" (wind) in this stanza is not entirely comprehensible 
as yet. It foreshadows the "viento sur" (south wind) in III-S2; and only from there, retrospectively, 
will it come to be fully understood. For the time being, this "wind" blurs the vision the Blacks have 
of themselves (mental as well as physical, in L4). If we understand "las venas de los bailarines" in 
L5 as physical veins, instead of the dancers' "duende" (magic), we find ourselves in an 
incomprehensible "surrealist" interpretation where some wind mysteriously breaks those blood 
vessels. So let's have a look at Lorca's lecture as translated by Christopher Maurer in PNY, p. 188: 


In one cabaret — Smalls Paradise [...] — whose dancing audience was as black, wet, and 
grainy as a tin of caviar, | saw a naked dancer shuddering convulsively under an invisible 
rain of fire. But while everyone shouted as though believing her to be possessed by the 
rhythm, | stared into her eyes and, just for a second, felt her reserve, her remoteness, her 
inner certainty that she had nothing to do with that admiring audience of Americans and 
foreigners. All Harlem was like her. 


Both the perception by the spectators (except Lorca) and the dancer's "vein" (in the sense of 
"duende") are affected by the alienation caused by that "wind" — as is the Mulattos' perception of 
themselves in L3 —, and it is certainly not the breath of I-S5L3 that befogs the mirrors in question! 
The translation difficulty is the impossible choice between veins (too cryptic) and vein (too explicit). 


On this background of the Whites and the Blacks in 1929 Harlem, the narrator now paints, in the 
following four stanzas (II-S5 to II-S8), the resulting revolutionary potential and its abortion. 


II-S5: 

Here again, after I-S4L5 and I-S7L3, the poem insists on the fact that none of the phenomena that 
make a white person's face turn red is visible in the face of a black person. 

The blood of the Blacks is boiling unseen — in them, in Nature, in the Cosmos. 

II-S5L4 to 5: 

We are entering now the realm of the spiky things, referring both to the African desert climate and 
to the summer of 1929 when the poem was written. 

II-S5L4: 

Another case of a translators' false friend: Spanish "espina" (of a knife) is not the equivalent of 
English back (the technical term being "spine", as S&W translate it). It should be understood at 
least as spike, like in a horse's kissing spines. Here "espina" means the point of the "puñal" 
(dagger); and a dagger is often double-edged anyway, in which case it has no "spine" to it at all. 
II-S5L5: 

The astronomic constellation of Cancer resembles a reversed letter Y, and at summer solstice the 
sun is above the Tropic of Cancer (one more summer reference in the poem, along with the fact 
that the Tropic of Cancer traverses the Sahara)". In astrology, the ruling planet of the constellation 
of Cancer is the Moon”. 


II-S6: 

Alienated Blacks again, now in the context of death, looking up into the "cielo" (sky-heaven). 
II-S6L1: 

The "muertes enharinadas" (floured deaths) answer Lorca's "powders that turn their faces grey" as 
translated by Juan C. Sager, quoted above (II-S4). Even the dead Blacks are powdered in order to 
make them look as grey as the ash of ceremonial incense. 


2 https://dle.rae.es/gomina 
21 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Tropic_of_Cancer 
22 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Cancer_(astrology) 
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II-S6L2 to 3: 

Spanish "objetos abandonados" (L3) are abandoned, forsaken objects. S&W change them to 
"litter". But we are in the context of death and of "rigid heavens [not only skies!] sloping downwards 
where the colonies of planets wheel on the banks with the forsaken objects", and this looks very 
much like the banked turns of a cycling track — or like a description of Space bent by Gravity 
according to the laws of Albert Einstein's Relativity, the "colonies of planets" circling around their 
suns in a kind of funnel”. The "forsaken objects", which the "colonies of planets" encounter on the 
"banks", will then resemble meteorites, asteroids, comets and other such lonely celestial objects 
(and possibly lost souls), rather than manmade waste abandoned in orbit (we are back in 1929). 


In order to justify what might look like a rather farfetched hypothesis, here a passage from Marcia 
Stephanie Lockett's 1994 thesis, p. 50-51 (p. 57-58 of the PDF file), mentioning the impact that 
Albert Einstein's theory of Relativity had on the Spanish intellectuals in the 1920s”: 


3.4.1 Relativity and Einstein in Spain 

"Pause of the Clock" can be approached in terms of a response on Lorca's part to a 
prevailing ethos of his time that was reflected in the impact of Einstein's relativity theory in 
Spain. Beaugrande (1989: 11) comments on this "tendency of artists to be fascinated with 
trends in science and to borrow ideas". Glick (1988: 274) quotes one Spanish writer, J. 
Menéndez Ormaza, who noted that the First World War had made Europeans lose 
confidence in old concepts, so that they seized on the new and mysterious theory with 
enthusiasm. Glick (1988: 284) concludes that "there is every indication that ... relativity was 
discussed by all social classes in large cities and by middle class individuals in small towns" 
(in Spain). Furthermore, Einstein visited Spain in March 1923, where he met Alberto Jiménez 
Fraud, director of the Residencia de Estudiantes (where Lorca lived as a student from 1921- 
1927). Einstein later visited the Residencia to receive a public tribute. He is reported to have 
said on this occasion (speaking in German) that relativity had not "changed anything. It had 
reconciled facts that were irreconcilable by the habitual methods" (Glick 1988: 144). This 
would have appealed to Lorca, whose poetry is often described as being difficult to 
understand. 

Even if Lorca was not actually staying at the Residencia at this time (he was in Granada 
completing his Law degree in early 1923, but the exact date of his return to the Residencia is 
uncertain), he must have heard accounts of such an important occasion from his fellow 
students. Glick (1988: 299) states that there was popular awareness in Spain of the basic 
subject matter of relativity: time, space, and gravitation. All three are major themes in these 
early Lorca poems. The influence of Einstein on the intellectuals of the twenties (and 
consequently on Lorca who always associated with them) is summed up by Glick (1988: 301) 
as follows: 


Einstein, by challenging the commonplace notions of time and space, had challenged the 
metaphysics of the common man, a feat both presumptuous and magical at the same 
time. 


In this light, the solar eclipse of 29th May 1919, photographed by Sir Arthur Eddington and allowing 
an early confirmation of Albert Einstein's theory, was quite possibly part of the background for 
Lorca's use of the term "eclipse" in the poem. This seems all the more plausible as Lorca was 
personally acquainted with Sir Arthur Eddington?,”*. However, Marcia Stephanie Lockett's 
reference to "Pause of the Clock" ("Claro del reloj" in Lorca's Spanish original, better translated as 
Blank of the Clock) seems rather unconvincing in this context. I'm quoting the entire poem below, 


in the discussion of III-S1, along with my translation. 


3 Here an illustration (the third picture): 
https://spacecadet-lostinspace.blogspot.com/201 1/05/newton-and-einstein-gravity.html 

4 https://uir.unisa.ac.za/bitstream/handle/10500/17224/thesis_lockett_ms.pdf?sequence=1 

8 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Arthur_Eddington#Relativity 

2 Here a quote from https://Awww.utpjournals.press/doi/pdf/10.3138/uram.37.1-2.40, p. 42: 
Wishing to provide Lorca with the finest education possible, his parents sent him to Madrid in 1919 to study at the 
prestigious Institución Libre de Enseñanza, Spain’s most celebrated academy of free thought, which had been 
founded by Francisco Giner de los Rios in 1876. It was here, and at the famed “Residencia de Estudiantes,” that 
Lorca met many of the central cultural figures of his day, such as Luis Buñuel, Salvador Dali, Juan Ramón 
Jiménez, Eduardo Marquina, Gregorio Martinez Sierra, Paul Valéry, Sir Arthur Eddington, and many others. 
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II-S7: 

The blood is slowly awakening in this stanza, and taking to action. 

II-S7L2: 

This line provides more allusions to the Sahara and to summer drought. 

II-S7L3: 

The painstakingly extracted blood attends to the Atlantic ocean now: to the "alisio" (eastern wind, 
trade wind). Ordinarily, wind leaves no lasting traces on the water. But here, the blood of the 
Blacks materialises the trails of the slave ships to such a point that even the wind that blew those 
ships over from Africa is fixed by rust, as if bound to a railway track. 


After IIl-S6L2, where the heavenly skies are solidified, here it is the wind — the immaterial idea of 
movement of the material molecules of the gaseous air — that is turned into solid matter. 
And in L4, the blood extracted from drought is very liquid and clear-sighted indeed. 


II-S8: 

In this stanza, the blood boils up, but nothing comes of it. 

II-S8L1 to 3: 

This blood, originating wherever it be, and under whatever conditions, appears as a powerful 
revolutionary flood. 

Overwhelming liquid, it seems to awaken from the "flints" of I-S2L1 and by virtue of its dry origins 
to scorch away the lush green of the "blond" (that is: white) women's apartment plants. 

II-S8L4 to 5: 

But alas, it is not as wild as that! It is actually no more than a rather diminutive, civilised 
phenomenon, in L4 "to moan" and in L5 to "estrellarse en una aurora de tabaco y bajo amarillo". 
Juan C. Sager quotes different translations of L5 on p. 95. 

The Spanish word "estrallarse" expresses the idea of failing like a flash in the pan of an old rifle, 
the powder (ignited by a spark from the "flints") burning away with no explosion to send off the 
bullet. Under "estrellar", the RAE dictionary specifies that this (third) meaning is rarely used”: 


3. tr. p. us. Sembrar o llenar de estrellas. U. m. c. prnl. 
(little used. To spread with or to fill with stars. Rather used pronominally [= estellarse]) 


The dawn at hand is not a revolution but a very sorry kind of outbreak of the bottled-up memory of 
ancestors kidnapped in their homes and sold into slavery across the Atlantic Ocean, of oppression, 
racism, denial of human rights, poverty, injustice, anger, violence, frustration... 

The translation difficulty is to express this idea with an appropriate English verb. 


For "bajo" we need the 18th of 51 meanings in the RAE dictionary?®: 


18. adj. Dicho de un color: Poco vivo. 
(Said of a colour: Little vivid.) 


This exactly fits the given context (and in the next stanza, flight is seen as the only possible answer 
to such desolation): All the accumulated revolutionary energy aborts in no more than the flash of a 
match, with the "oppressed reds" of I-S7L2 seen now as the glow of a cigarette instead of a "red" 
sunrise. In 1929, this had been going on for three centuries, making it well over 100,000 morning 
cigarettes. Their smoke has coloured walls and ceilings and minds nicotine yellow — a sad decline 
from the hopeful yellow of the sun, through the yellow of merely the flame of a match, down to no 
more than yellowed wallpaper. Our translation of "bajo" should cover the lack of vividness, both of 
the colour and of the low spirits, as well as the tobacco tint of this yellow. 


II-S9: 

This is the closing stanza of the second part of the poem, the narrator's outcry of despair. 

Juan C. Sager discusses L1-2 on p. 94. 

II-S9L3: 

In my comment on II-S1L1, | had already mentioned that in this L3 we need the term "cracks" in 
order to translate "rendijas" — because the English language has Leonard Cohen's” 


There is a crack, a crack in everything. 
That's how the light gets in. 
77 https://dle.rae.es/estrellar 


8 https://dle.rae.es/bajo 
2 Leonard Cohen, "Anthem" (Album The Future, Sony, 1992). 
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These lines have become ever more famous. Through Lorca's cracks, not "the light" but "the pith of 
the woodland will enter", Nature connecting back to the Blacks — and although this "horizontal" link 
does not bring any salvation but quite to the contrary depicts deep alienation, it would be well if the 
translation could make the parallel clear enough, so those with eyes to see can see it. 


II-S9L5: 
The alienated (and alienating) perfume of "chemical rose" strongly contrasts with "the lung 
perfume" of I-S5L5. 


o—e—e 
Part IIT: 


In the third part of the poem the background picture, painted in the first three stanzas, is one of the 
silent, underlying knowledge of the Blacks, very much present in spite of their alienation. In III-S1 
the narrator shows the origin of the "king", of the Spirit of the Harlem Renaissance, covered up in 
IN-S2 by the noisy arrogance of the Whites in power and its complement: the vain idea of a new 
world as though there were no past karma — in spite of the latter's omnipresent effects as shown in 
IH-S3. 

On this background, the narrator then sketches his own empathic utopia in III-S4 to III-S6 — a 
utopia whose hopelessness shows in the narrator's solidarity in the closing stanza (III-S7). 


IiI-S1: 
This first stanza of Part III, without defining the Spirit, depicts the difficult way the alienated Blacks 
have of maintaining their state of being connected to the Real.*° 


Juan C. Sager quotes different translations of L1 on p. 95, without referring to the grammatical 
structure of the stanza as a whole. 

But that is precisely what we'll have to examine, otherwise we might easily misunderstand, and 
thence mistranslate. 


Lorca uses the structure: 
When A happens it is in a B fashion. 

But he reverses this structure: 
It is in an X fashion when Y happens. 

Thus he leads the reader to feel as though the structure should be complemented: 
It is in an X fashion when Y happens [that Z occurs]. 


Only — there is no such complement Z. 
We are left with an imprecise feeling of something we cannot grasp. 


This reversal is a technique of de-familiarisation (as in II-S1), whereby the author here creates a 
kind of "silence", an empty space ("hueco") in the reader's mind, making room for the phenomenon 
the poem calls "the king of Harlem", the Spirit of the Harlem Renaissance. (The mistranslation to 
be avoided here would be the use of that instead of when: It is in an X fashion that Y happens.) 


The notion of "hueco" (empty space) plays quite an important role in Lorca's mental and poetic 
universe. There is, for example, "Norma y paraiso de los negros" (Norm and Paradise of the 
Blacks) dated 12th August 1929, one week after "El rey de Harlem"*". 

Later in PNY, there is also the poem "Nocturno del hueco" (Nocturne of (the) Empty Space) — and 
as mentioned previously, in 1922 Lorca had already published his poem "Claro del reloj" (Blank of 


32 This "most knowledgeable silence" includes the silent knowledge that touching someone else's "perfect body" 
(Leonard Cohen, "Suzanne") does not necessarily have to be done with the conscious part of our mind, of course. And 
such silent knowledge itself needn't be conscious either, obviously (as little as a living body's healing faculties). 

31 It seems to be for pedagogic reasons that these two poems are presented in reverse order in this Section II of PNY, 
with the idea of proceeding from less difficult to more difficult matters. I'm not discussing, however, whether the later 
poem "Iglesia abandonada" (Abandoned Church — dated 29th November 1929) is at its rightful place in Section II. 
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the Clock)*?, a kind of "silence" (or "hueco") in Time, at right angles to passing-time, in the 
dimension of eternity. 


For the main verb of stanza III-S1, Spanish "buscar" in L4, the English language makes a 
difference between cases where we know where to find the person or object in question, and 
cases where we don't know. If we know, it is fo fetch; if we don''t, it is to seek, or equivalent. 

Here, "in the most knowledgeable silence", the Blacks obviously know perfectly well, and so it 
would have to be fetch — if the Spirit of the Harlem Renaissance were a person or a symbolic 
object of veneration. But this Spirit is not materially identifiable, nor can it be physically grasped — 
what these people are doing is replenishing their personal reservoirs of this Spirit. They are 
charging their batteries, as it were, the saltpetre angles once again underlining the alienation and 
the poverty of the Blacks. The best solution | have found so far is "to pick up [a notion]". 


I-S2: 

In stark contrast to that "silence" stands this second stanza, describing the haughty attitude of the 
Whites. Lorca here returns to the image of the digestive tube he had introduced in I-S6 and 
developed in II-S4. Whatever polite detour we may have invented back then, now the "wind" is 
clearly breaking from the "south" end of the intestines "full of bubbles". 

Juan C. Sager discusses this stanza on p. 86-87 (I'm commenting this later), and he quotes 
different translations of L1-2 on p. 88. In these translations, Spanish "puntillas" is rendered by 
"nails" or "tacks", and on p. 87 he himself suggests "deggers/nails/tracks" [sic]. 

| like his two extravagant spellings, but | prefer the RAE dictionary; and this time it is the first entry 
(of 4) that gives us the pertinent meaning for "puntillas"**: 


1. f. Encaje generalmente estrecho que forma ondas o picos en una de sus orillas y que se 
pone como adorno en el borde de panuelos, toallas, vestidos, etc. 
(Piece of lace, generally narrow, with waves or peaks on one of its sides, and which is 
used as an ornament to border scarves, towels or bedspreads, clothes, etc.) 


So far, translators seem to have systematically preferred the very first entry in the dictionary — now 
here on the contrary, when for once the first entry is indeed the pertinent one, they strictly avoid it. 
This leaves us with a strange feeling of deliberately produced nonsense...*4 


II-S2L1: 

The main difficulty in this line is the term "madera". In I-S1, the term "palo" (literally: pole, 
(broom-)stick) is used in the expression "cuchara de palo", a kitchen tool translating as "wooden 
spoon". 

But "madera", in the RAE dictionary, has six entries — of which we need at least three*: 


% In his 1922 collection "Primeras Canciones" (First Songs). 
I'm quoting the Spanish text from: https://federicogarcialorca.net/obras_lorca/primeras_canciones.htm#09 
Translating "claro" as "pause" wouldn't make sense. The term "pause" means a temporary standstill, ending when we 
rewind the clock or change the battery. This clock, however, has no hands, and so it cannot tell the time or pause 
telling it. Nor was it ever meant to, as little as were ever meant to be played the stringless violins in "Niña ahogada en 
el pozo" (Little Girl Drowned in the Well — dated 8th December 1929, four months after "El rey de Harlem"). 


Claro del reloj Blank of the Clock 
Federico Garcia Lorca 

Me senté | sat down 

en un claro del tiempo. in a blank of Time. 
Era un remanso It was a haven 

de silencio, of silence, 

de un blanco silencio, of a white silence, 
anillo formidable formidable round 
donde los luceros where the stars 
chocaban con los doce flotantes collided with the twelve floating 
números negros. numbers in black. 


3. 
3 


wo 


https://dle.rae.es/puntilla 

Juan C. Sager is a research worker, and he seems to be addressing a public that understands enough Spanish to 
read the original poem, so in his case one might make excuses of the elitist pedagogic kind: those able-minded 
enough and willing to spend enough time on groping their way through such labyrinths are welcome — the others are 
left behind. 

But translators ordinarily address a public that is unable to cope with the original text. Therefore in translation cases, 
meant to provide access that otherwise would be impossible, even such elitist excuses aren't acceptable in any way! 

3 https://dle.rae.es/madera 
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2. f. Pieza de madera labrada que sirve para cualquier obra de carpinteria. 
(Piece of sawn wood used for whatever kind of carpentry work.) 


4. f. coloq. Talento o disposición natural de las personas para determinada actividad. 
(colloquial. People's talent or natural disposition for a given activity. ) 


6. f. Mus. Conjunto de instrumentos de viento de una orquesta hechos originariamente de 
madera. 
(Music. Group of wind instruments in an orchestra that initially were made of wood.) 


We need the notion of "timber", both because of the "hombros" (shoulders) in IM-S2L2 and 
because of the natural disposition, both physical and mental, of the persons who break this wind; 
and we need the notion of woodwinds, both because of the sound of the fart and because of the 
non-music in HI-S3L3 to 4. "Muck" for "fango" should sufficiently cover both mud and vilification. 


The stink, blowing northwards from the slave states and their timber-rigid mentality*®, does not only 
concern white people, but also Blacks like Marcus Garvey*’, who shared the segregationist 
ideology of the Ku Kux Klan — only from the opposite side ("Back to Africa"). 

The "black muck" refers — beyond the content of the intestines through which the "wind" slants — to 
the pitch-black souls of such brothers-in-hate, as it were. 


HI-S2L2: 

This "wind" (which is not gas alone, but comes with liquid, later with solid matter, too): 

e spits at the broken boats: 

South Carolina was the last state of the USA to outlaw importation of slaves, and this was done in 
1808 (before the Abolition of slavery in the USA in 1865). Therefore all the Blacks living in the USA 
in 1929 are at least second, third, fourth generation US-Americans. 

For these descendants of the former slaves there can be no going "Back to Africa". Whether they 
go to Eurasia, to Africa, to Australia, or wherever — they go away from home, not back. The boats 
for any potential earlier going back are "broken" in the poem's present time, and the "wind" of L1 
dishonourably "spits" at this simple fact. 

e nails lace to its [timber] shoulders: 

This lace stands as an outdated cliché element of white pseudo culture, as an embellishment to 
barbarity. Money as a substitute for decency, fake morals*® to cover up immorality and abjection*’. 
Because of those timber shoulders, this "wind" also is a cross (in the Christian sense) for its black 
victims — in contrast to the cross of the white boys' idleness in II-S1L4 (while the Blacks are 
toiling). 

III-S2L3 to 5: 

This "wind" is carrying things that need decoding before we can try to render them in English. Here 
the detail: 

IlI-S2L4: 

e "colmillos": 

Those are, depending on which type of vertebrate they belong to, tusks or fangs or eye teeth or 
venom teeth — and they are linked to the word "escupe" (spits) in L2. The RAE dictionary says“: 


escupir por el colmillo (literally: to spit by the eye tooth) 
1. loc. verb. coloq. Echar fanfarronadas. (To talk big.) 
2. loc. verb. coloq. Sobreponerse a todo respeto y consideración. 
(To put oneself above all respect and consideration.) 


The origin of the Spanish notion of spitting by the eye tooth (that is, spitting aslant, out of the 
corner of one's mouth) is not entirely negative. A person who is afraid (say, a bullfighter being 
attacked by the bull) will have a dry mouth. Less afraid, and with a small quantity of saliva, one can 


6 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Rigidity_(psychology)#Ethnocentrism 
37 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Marcus_Garvey 
38 Bob Dylan, "It’s Alright, Ma (I’m Only Bleeding)": 

Old lady judges watch people in pairs 

Limited in sex, they dare 

To push fake morals, insult and stare 

While money doesn't talk, it swears 


3 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Slavery_in_the United States 
“° https://dle.rae.es/colmillo#6btWY FI 
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only spit forwards. In order to expel saliva out of the corner of one's mouth, a rather bigger quantity 
is required. 

It is from there that the notion of arrogance and disdain (not only for danger) has to be understood. 
And in our context, the arrogance of the powerful Whites, putting themselves above the weaker 
Blacks, has no trace of courage left, obviously, but is seen as irredeemably dishonourable 
ignominy. 

In order to translate the idea, for lack of an equivalent English expression I'd be aware of, the only 
solution | can think of is to allude to the expression to spit venom, and therefore to translate 
"colmillos" as venom teeth. 


e "girasoles" and "alfabetos": 

The translation problem is the double reading that the original text offers with these terms. There 
seem to be no English polysemous equivalents, and so the translation must either limit itself to an 
incomplete naive surface version, or else give away the full meaning (I don't think a Translator's 
note would suffice). This is tantamount to saying more than the original does — but I'm afraid it can't 
be helped. 


e "girasoles" are sunflowers, which turn with the sun — and in a figurative sense they are people 
who "turn" their apparent, professed opinion according to the way the wind blows: sycophants, 
fawners. We'll have to give away the second meaning because here it is the more important one. 
The RAE dictionary's fourth entry for girasol says“: 


4. m. Persona que procura granjearse el favor de un principe o poderoso. 
(Person who seeks to gain the favour of a prince or powerful person.) 


e "alfabetos" does not only translate as alphabets, but (mainly in Central America) it also means the 
contrary of analfabetos (illiterate or ignorant people). The RAE dictionary has for alfabeto 2, ta: 


1. adj. Col., C. Rica, Ec. y R. Dom. Que sabe leer y escribir. U. t. c. s.” 
(Who knows to read and write.) 


Now in our context, "scribblers" would be way too positive for those targeted here, able indeed "to 
read and write". Again we'll have to give away the real meaning, that of "pencil-pushers". 


HI-S2L5: 

It would be an anachronism to think that maybe Lorca is fooling his Spanish readers with his 
"avispas" (wasps) — that along with Roman Catholic Italian technology (Alessandro Volta), he has 
WASPs in mind (White Anglo-Saxon Protestants). The acronym WASP was coined and 
popularised later, in the 1950s-60s. 

The wasps here, soaked in electrolyte and crushed between the copper and zinc disks, replacing 
the cardboard or felt spacers in the voltaic pile, are murdered, instrumentalised wildlife, 
answering the sadistically crushed squirrels in I-S4L4 to 5 and the decorative salamanders 
collecting dust in N-S1L1. 

Juan C. Sager says on p. 87 of his article (I'm copy-pasting the passage, including the translation 
Sager provides, and without correcting the typos): 


Let us try to visualize any image of «El rey de Harlem» which may even exceed the pictorial 
skills of a Salvador Dali; painters do not command the superior power of the word but are 
restricted to presenting their visions in colour on a two dimensional canvas. 

Un viento sur de madera, oblicuo en el negro fango, 

escupe a las barcas rotas y se clava puntillas en los hombros; 

un viento sur que lleva 

colmillos, girasoles, alfabetos 

y una pila de Volta con avispas ahogadas. 

(A south wind of wood, slanting in the black mud, spits at the broken boats and pierces its 

shoulders with deggers/nails/tracks; a south wind which carries tusks, sunflowers, 

alphabets and an electric (Volta) battery with drowned wasps.) 
In her study of this book of poems, Betty Jean Craig (1977:46) states that the immediate 
impact of this technique is of a two-dimensional world, without natural relationships among 
the objects of the images which gives us the impression of a world out of time and out of 


“ https://dle.rae.es/girasol 
42 https://dle.rae.es/alfabeto 
“3 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Voltaic_pile 
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place. For a reader the images of Poeta en Nueva York are more like a number of 
superimposed paintings which have a global impact of a world almost totally separate from 
nature. 


Be that as it may... 
But where Sager's "electric (Volta) battery" still leaves a slight chance for the reader to understand 
the fate of the wasps, S&W only say "battery", and thus remove the last remains of Lorca's image. 


IlI-S3: 

The third stanza of Part II completes the background picture with a further kind of alienation: the 
inappropriate way of dealing with the aftermath of slavery. 

HI-S3L1: 

The signing of the abolition of slavery (three drops of ink) covers up what one-sided perception 
(monocle) may at any time have existed of the facts that (a) no amends were ever made for the 
harm slavery did in the past, and that (b) the present harm stemming from that slavery keeps on 
perpetuating itself. This "forgetting" now complements that of I-S2L2 to 3, where the alienated 
(black!) beetles forget their true nature because of the alcohol they drink in order to forget their 
predicament. 

Lost in translation, at least as far as my skills are concerned, will be the number "three". In 
Spanish, the expression cuatro gotas (literally: four drops) stands for light and brief rainfall (a few 
drops of rain); and three drops means even less than four drops — that is, almost nothing. 

HI-S3L2: 

Juan C. Sager discusses "a flor de" and quotes different translations on p. 86. (He erroneously 
attributes the line to "Norma y paraíso de los negros" instead of "El rey de Harlem".) 

There are no stones (gravestones, statues, etc.) commemorating individually identifiable victims. 
With hindsight, Lorca's image looks like a gruesome premonition of the nazis' paving streets with 
Jewish gravestones. 

HI-S3L3 to 4: 

In these two lines Lorca provides us with the key to the two previous occurrences of roses, in 
I-S4L1 to 2 and in II-S9L5. In the context of composing, we come to see those roses as note 
heads. In the first part of the poem, as we now retrospectively understand the second meaning, the 
note heads flee along the musical lines of the last swings of the tune; and in the second part of the 
poem the chemical rose carries the additional notion of stale, insincere music (along with the faded 
dress code of withered glove). Here, in the third part of the poem, the music commemorating the 
misery of slavery does not have any note heads, it is a mere desert of stems (the vertical lines of 
the notes) — a music of silence (but as different from the silence of IIJ-S1L1!)™. 

The absence of roses also indicates that the woodwinds of the previous stanza produce mere 
(farting) noise, and that the foul smell of their wind reigns unchallenged. 


In the following three stanzas (III-S4 to III-S6) the narrator adds his own empathic utopia to this 
background picture. 


IlI-S4: 

The sun, that would fizzle out in II-S8L5, is victorious in this utopia, where it breaks free from the 
prison of alienation. 

M-S4L3: 

The patient digging of the mole won't bring about a tunnel underneath the too very deep 
foundations of the prison wall, as little as the needle of the water will end up piercing it — Ovid's 
Gutta cavat lapidem (Dripping water hollows out the stone) doesn't work horizontally. As a 
complement, let me quote from Lorca's lecture on Imagination, Inspiration, Evasion (as translated 
by Christopher Maurer, and which had already provided me with the motto for this text)**: 


Visible reality, the facts of the world and of the human body, are much more full of subtle 
nuances, and are much more poetic than what imagination discovers. One notices this often 
in the struggle between scientific reality and imaginative myth, in which — thank God — 
science wins. For science is a thousand times more lyrical than any theogony. 


“ In 1964, 35 years after the poem was written, Paul Simon released his "Sound of Silence"... 
4 http://home.primus.ca/~remedy3/The Irresistible Beauty Of All Things.htm 
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The human imagination invented giants in order to attribute to them the construction of great 
grottoes or enchanted cities. Later, reality taught us that those great caves are made by the 
drop of water. The pure, patient, eternal drop of water. In this case, as in many others, reality 
wins. After all, it is much more beautiful that a cave be a mysterious caprice of water — 
chained and ordered by eternal laws — than the whim of giants who have no other meaning 
than that of an explanation. 


III-S4L4 to 5: 

The infinite — be it the infinitely small or the infinitely big —, is no solution if it is only one more 
alienating masquerade. 

III-S4L6 to 12: 

Here in the second part of this stanza, the narrator calls for wholesale sweeping action, instead of 
worrying about detail. (But his revolutionary utopia, as opposed to the resignation of II-S8L4 to 5, is 
no more than some pleasant fiction.) 

III-S4L7: 

The "piña" here is the same as in I-S5L5: a group of people characterised by and united around 
the Spirit of the Harlem Renaissance. 

III-S4L8 to 10: 

The virility of the sun is not weakened by sexual attraction (nymphs); nor, as a man of action, is he 
deterred by losses or dreams. 

IlI-S4L11: 

The sun reflected on the river is "tatuado" (tattooed) — by the waves on the water surface, the 
shadows of the trees, etc. 

IlI-S4L12: 

In this line, the sun reveals himself as the field-marshal whose battle-cry leads his troops of 
caimans to war. 

S&W change "caimanes" to "the crocodiles" (adding the definite article), whereby the reader is lead 
to presume that they are the same crocodiles as in I-S1L2, in I-S6L6, and in II-S3L2 — which they 
are not. Here Wikipedia about the geographical difference of habitat between crocodiles in general, 
living in tropical climates all around the world, and caimans in particular: 


Caimans are native to Central and South America and inhabit marshes, swamps, lakes, and 
mangrove rivers. They [...] live a fairly nocturnal existence.“ 


The Sun-godhead (active during the day) is followed by his caimans (active during the night). So it 
is from far south of the slave states, of the origin of that foul wind in III-S2, it is from the Tropic of 
Cancer (II-S5L56) that they are sweeping north to Harlem, day and night, on their way washing 
down the river all the traces of the "wind" itself and of the muck and bootlickers it carries. 


Lorca's image of freshly recruited caimans from beyond the origin of the "south wind" is lost with 
S&W's "the crocodiles" — all the more so as S&W painstakingly change the Spanish "seguido de" 
(followed by) to "just ahead of the", thus welcoming the flawed interpretation that "the crocodiles" 
might be hunting the sun, instead of Yin-Yang-like marching to war with him. 


IlI-S5: 

The narrator's call for virility continues in this stanza, now as applied to the Blacks, with animals 
and plants given as examples to follow. 

III-S5L2: 

Juan C. Sager says on p. 85 (with no opening quotation mark for "cebra" and a misspelled "nule"): 


Elsewhere translators have read [...] cebra» (zebra) for «cabra» (goat) and found nothing 
odd in a contextual association of «cabra» with «sierpe» (snake/serpent) and «mula» (nule) 
which occur nearby. 


| can't make out whether it is "cebra" or "cabra" that Juan C. Sager sees as correct; and for me 
both species would fit the context — differently, but with equal plausibility: 


“6 A similar image will appear in "Cielo vivo" (Living Sky), written 19 days later, with the "sugar-teeth" of Mount Norris. In 
my view, these two images nicely show Lorca's way of using surrealism. (Those who don't like his poetry might call it 
his way of exaggerating.) In my view, Lorca does not deliver absurdity but enhanced reality — at the cost of an effort for 
his readers, as | must admit, but which | find very much worth the while. 

‘7 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Caiman 
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e if it is "cebra" (zebra), the progression goes from snake (a wild reptile) through zebra (a wild 
African equine) to mule (a domestic equine, manmade by the crossbreeding of horse x donkey); 


e if it is "cabra" (goat), the intermediate step would not be a wild equine but an ungulate, occurring 
both wild and domestic, and both in Africa and in America. 


TH-S5L5: 
Spanish "clamoroso" has two meanings, noisy and very big**: 


1. adj. Que va acompañado de clamor. (What is accompanied by clamour.) 
2. adj. Muy grande, extraordinario. (Very big, extraordinary.) 


Now the English dictionaries | consulted seem unanimous that S&W's "clamorous" only means 
noisy. We should translate both aspects, however, namely that the trees at hand are big, and that 
they resound noisily under the woodcutter's tools as he fells them or cuts them to size, to live on as 
timber or planks or furniture — until eventually even their last remains end up in a fire. 

III-S5L6: 

Spanish "vegetal" is a translation difficulty. It means pertaining to plants, and for "sombra vegetal" 
we have to find a way of expressing shadow [produced by something] pertaining to plants. 

The lush greening of the Harlem Renaissance is seen as no more than a temporary intermediate 
step to a revolution characterised by drought and desert life, as in the next line. 

II-S5L7: 

Previously we had murdered wasps or mutilated roses — here we have real, living spiky things that 
invade the luxuriously green roof gardens. 

No translation difficulties. 


III-S6: 

In this stanza, the narrator's utopian revolution leads to a utopian result, where the Blacks will be 
able to live an apparently unalienated life, in harmony even with modern technology. 

III-S6L2: 

The idea of kissing bicycle wheels, strange though it may seem, can be understood in the light of 
Lorca's own explanations. 

In the context of II-S4L4 to 5, | had already quoted a passage of Lorca's lecture as translated by 
Christopher Maurer in PNY, p. 188. Here the end of the paragraph preceding that passage: 


The blacks live on borrowed things, and the black fathers have to maintain strict discipline at 
home lest their women and children adore the gramophone record or eat the tires of 
automobiles. 


On the side of people living in spiritual exile, as it were, such flight from one kind of alienation into 
another kind of alienation, both opposed-connected horizontally as in II-S9, is certainly 
comprehensible as an attitude resulting from despair — but it is nevertheless a clearly utopian kind 
of escape. 


III-S6L3: 

Squirrels can share their dens with microscopes in such a world; and utopian humans would fit into 
those dens just as well, if it weren't for their size. 

III-S6L4: 

The dancer of Lorca's lecture (as in Christopher Maurer's translation, quoted above in the context 
of II-S4L4 to 5) will be free in this utopia, free from that doubt, from that double vision of self versus 
"her inner certainty that she had nothing to do with that admiring audience". 

S&W change "sin duda" (without [any] doubt) to "fearlessly". But there is no reason to believe that 
the dancer ever was afraid. Lorca had observed her as completely detached, a consequence of 
having to survive in a world of alienation. 

And then there are the living spiky things again, this time as bristling flowers. 

III-S6L5: 

These flowers represent a paradise better than the lush green paradise bordered by "juncos" 
(rushes) of the three white Abrahamic monotheisms, including Moorish Spain and Arabic slave 
raids — and they "asesinan a nuestro Moisés" (do in our Moses) when he has almost reached the 
Promised Land. (Lorca was very fond of Spanish Catholicism.) 


“8 https://dle.rae.es/clamoroso?m=form 
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There are no real translation difficulties, except for Spanish "casi" in L5, which in English only 
exists as quasi-, necessarily prefixed to a support. 


IlI-S7: 

All of this, however, should not be mistaken for a hopeful outlook into the future. The preceding 
utopia is only some fiction, and the narrator knows it well enough. Time is not taking the world into 
that direction, and he has no solution to offer. Thus the third part (and the poem itself) closes with 
an outcry, once again — this time of knowing spiritual solidarity with the Blacks' predicament. 
IlI-S7L2: 

An alienated, threatening mob — very similar to the idle cross in II-S1L4 and the timber cross of the 
south wind in III-S2 — is now wearing "trajes sin cabeza" (costumes with no heads) instead of lace: 
no hearts, pitch-black souls, and of basic intelligence no more than just what's required to do evil. 
TiI-S7L3 and 4: 

"Me llega tu rumor" is difficult to translate. We have the choice 

e either to sacrifice the triple occurrence of llegar (reach) in the stanza, but maintain the word order 
with I'm touched by your murmur 

e or to maintain reach, but needs reverse the word order with Your murmur reaches me — thus 
losing quite a bit of Lorca's effect. 

III-S7L6: 

Spanish "donde" actually is where. However, my hope is that on which, at the price of being more 
explicit, will allow me to more easily save the Spanish word order and thus the unity of the line, 
rather than cutting it in two with where your automobiles float, covered with teeth. 

III-S7L7: 

S&W have "petty crimes" for "crímenes diminutos". 

Lorca himself says in his March 1932 lecture, as translated by Christopher Maurer in PNY, p. 185: 


The two elements the traveler first captures in the big city are extrahuman architecture and 
furious rhythm. Geometry and anguish. At first glance, the rhythm may be confused with 
gaiety, but when you look more closely at the mechanism of social life and the painful slavery 
of both men and machines, you see that it is nothing but a kind of typical, empty anguish that 
makes even crime and gangs forgivable means of escape. 


To my understanding, there is quite a difference between S&W's technical term "petty crimes" and 
Lorca's "forgivable means of escape", and | prefer to maintain the vagueness of "diminutos", 
translated as diminutive. 


IlI-S7L9: 

The verb llegar, which in L3 and L4 operated towards the narrator, now reappears as directed 
away from the king — and, since the king is seen as close to the narrator, as away from the 
narrator, too. So | prefer to maintain reach in L3 and L4 in order to reproduce this kind of reversed 
parallel at least here in this last stanza — it's bad enough that I've not been able to reproduce it in 
I-S3L4 versus I-S5L2 ... 
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